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Melting Point:    Decomposes
Density:    1.846

Toxicity and Hazard

Sodium azide is highly toxic to humans. It is highly soluble in water and
rapidly converted to hydrazoic acid, which may, therefore, be the ultimate
toxic agent in a human exposed to sodium azide.

Acute exposure to hydrazoic acid vapor can produce irritation of the
eyes, tracheal bronchitis, headache, possibly a dramatic decrease in blood
pressure, weakness, pulmonary edema, and collapse.

Accidental ingestion of 50-60 mg of sodium azide has resulted in brief
loss of consciousness, nausea, and severe headache, but recovery was
rapid. In another incident, while acidifying 10 g of sodium azide, a chemist
complained of dizziness, blurred vision, shortness of breath, and faintness
following a few minutes of exposure. Hypotension and bradycardia were
seen but, again, recovery was complete in 1 hour.

Acute poisoning in laboratory animals has established that sodium azide
is highly toxic via the oral route: LDso, rats = about 45 mg/kg. After a
lethal dose, the animals showed respiratory distress and convulsions,
followed by nervous system depression and death. After severe poisoning
by the azide, rats exhibited lesions in the optic nerves and tracts.

Sodium azide has been used to control blood pressure therapeutically.
Doses of 0.65-3.9 mg by mouth daily for up to 2.5 years lowered the blood
pressure and reduced the transient pounding sensation of the head with no
evidence of organic damage.

It is thought that a TLV of 0.2 mg/m3 of sodium azide or 0.1 ppm of
hydrazoic acid will prevent significant lowering of blood pressure or
headache discomfort.

Special Handling Conditions

Sodium azide is one of the azides that is not explosive. It may, however,
react violently with benzoyl chloride plus potassium hydroxide, bromine,
carbon disulfide, chromium oxychloride, copper, lead, nitric acid, dime-
thylsulfate, and dibromomalononitrile. It is especially important that
sodium azide not be allowed to come in contact with heavy metals (for
example, by being poured into a lead or copper drain) or their salts; heavy
metal azides detonate with notorious ease.

There is currently no OSHA PEL for sodium azide. The ACGIH
recommends that exposure to this compound not exceed 0.1 ppm as an 8-
hour time-weighted average. This level is also recommended as a ceiling
that should not be exceeded even instantaneously during the day. Use of a